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It is not charged that any business corporation influenced the attitude 
of the United States government toward Madero, but it is pointed out 
that three great companies which had reason not to welcome the Madero 
ascendency were in very close touch with the Taft administration. A 
corrupt connection need not have existed and is not implied. These cor- 
porations were certainly in a position to give information on Mexican 
conditions, may naturally have offered it, by request or unasked, and it 
would certainly have been unfavorable to the Madero government — a 
view which would not be modified by the official reports of Ambassador 
Wilson. As a result of misinformation from these or other sources "the 
government at "Washington, if one may judge from its acts, has seen on 
the far side of the Bio Grande nothing but a series of illusions. ' ' Sorely 
hampered though he was by the blundering movements of the United 
States, the nagging of Ambassador Wilson, and the obstructive tactics 
of doctrinaire congressmen, Madero almost succeeded. With very little 
well-directed encouragement, or even with absolute noninterference, from 
the United States, he would have succeeded. 

The author is convinced that the United States must ultimately come 
to forcible intervention, and thinks that it should have done so at Ma- 
dero 's fall. He is inclined to find excuses for the policy of the Wilson 
administration in the inheritance which it received from Mr. Taft. One 
closes the book with increased respect for Madero, and with assurance 
of the impractical nature of his Utopian dreams somewhat shaken ; but 
the conviction of old Bvaristo Madero, who died at the beginning of his 
grandson's revolution, is likely to be the verdict of history — that old 
gentleman had seen Mexico grow from a chaotic mass to a well coordi- 
nated system, and he believed that another generation or two must pass 
before radical reforms could be introduced. 

Eugene C. Barker 

Sanford' s American history maps. With A teacher's manual accom- 
panying the Sanford American history maps. By Albert H. 
Sanford, professor of history, State Normal School, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. (Chicago: A. J. Nystrom and Company, 1914. 
32 maps, 95 p. $24.00) 
This collection of thirty-two maps constitutes an admirable aid to the 
teacher of history in his work in the classroom. There is no really im- 
portant gap in the series, and still no map is included that could not find 
some defense against the charge of superfluity. The mechanical make-up 
of the set deserves especial commendation. Little excess of detail is to be 
found on any map, while the points illustrated stand out with striking 
clearness. The colors are soft and inoffensive ; it is not always possible 
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or practicable for the color scheme to be harmonious. The maps are 
printed on paper but with the edges strongly bound in cloth, making for 
the combination of inexpensiveness and durability. 

The general excellence of the series makes it difficult to suggest the 
most valuable features. Map 21, indicating the railroads and canals 
built before 1850, is especially effective. So also is 28 B showing the 
processes of the emancipation of the slaves, while 30° on conservation in 
1913 is distinctly new and suggestive. 24 B is a good example of a map 
combining a number of points with all standing out effectively ; it shows 
the radical nature of the act for the organization of Kansas and Ne- 
braska while the lines of the underground railroad have free play in the 
region of the northern states. Such a map as 23 B showing the black belt 
in 1850 is very desirable. 

A few points of criticism might indicate the way of improvement in a 
later edition. Map 4, showing colonial boundaries, indicates the grants 
to the London Company and Plymouth Company as actual land grants. 
This with the explanation in the manual is, to say the least, misleading. 
The map of settlements in 1760 (no. 5) shows no attempt to correct or 
add to the data used by Channing in the second volume of his history. 
The series of maps (map 6) showing the division of North America, with 
the conflicting claims of the European powers, does not suggest that the 
most effective mechanical device has been used for the accomplishment of 
this purpose. On Map 17 entitled "The Monroe Doctrine," the original 
members of the Holy Alliance are indicated, whatever connection this 
may have with the Monroe Doctrine. The explanation in the teacher's 
manual accompanying the maps is wholly erroneous on this point. The 
map on slavery in 1821 (19°) presents an error evidently resulting from 
a serious mechanical defect. New York and New Jersey should be in- 
dicated as pursuing a policy of gradual abolition, but the second color 
plate failed to cover these states and therefore to give that designation. 
There is a question, too, as to whether gradual abolition had been com- 
pleted in Pennsylvania and certain New England states in 1821. With 
the opportunity in the future of checking up on such matters, this series 
should be able to hold its own. 

Arthur C. Cole 



